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THE MEANING OF SANGHA 


Ajahn Brahmavamso 

Like the young teenagers who delight in doing things differently from their parents, new 
Buddhists in non-Asian countries seem to be going through their own proud adolescence 
by challenging the boundaries of traditional Buddhism. Fortunately, for both our 
youngsters and Western Buddhists, the arrogance of youth soon gives way to the mature, 
long years of understanding and respect for tradition. It is in order to hasten this growing 
up of Buddhism in Australia that I write this article on the meaning of 'Sangha' as it was 
meant to be understood by the Lord Buddha. 

In the Tipitika, the recorded Teachings of the Lord Buddha, one finds two main focusses 
for the meaning of Sangha: the third part of the Threefold Refuge (in the Buddha, 
Dhamma and Sangha) and the third factor of the to-be -worshipped Triple Gem (The 
Buddha, Dhamma and Savaka Sangha). On odd occasions in the Tipitika, 'Sangha' is used 
to denote a 'herd' of animals (Patika Sutta, Digha Nikaya) or 'flock" of birds (Jataka 
Nidana), but groups of lay disciples, both men and women, are always described as 
'parisa', an assembly. 

So what is the meaning of Sangha in the first main context, in the Threefold Refuge? 
Certainly, only an exceedingly eccentric Buddhist would take as their third refuge a 
sangha of birds (only "one gone cuckoo", as they say!). In fact, the Tipitika is precise in 
what is meant by the third refuge. In the Canon, on every occasion that an inspired 
person took the Threefold Refuge as an expression of their faith, it was either in the 
Buddha, Dhamma and Bhikkhu Sangha, or in the Buddha, Dhamma and Bhikkhuni 
Sangha. Thus, in original Buddhism, the meaning of Sangha in the context of the 
Threefold Refuge is unarguably the Monastic Sangha. 

The Sangha as the third factor of the Triple Gem worshipped by Buddhists seems to 
have a different meaning. It is called the Savaka Sangha (or Ariya Sangha) and is defined 
as those attained to any of the Eight Stages of Enlightenment (the 4 usual stages divided 
into Path and Fruit) who are "worthy of gifts, hospitality, offerings and reverential 
salutations, and who are the unsurpassed field of merit in the world". So, in the original 
texts, who are the "unsurpassed field of merit and worthy of offerings and salutations"? 

In the Dakkhinavibhanga Sutta (Majjhima 142), the Buddha said that, "an offering made 
to the monastic Sangha is incalculable, immeasurable. And, I say, that in no way does a 
gift to a person individually ever have a greater fruit than an offering made to the 
monastic Sangha". Consistency proves that the Savaka Sangha, the unsurpassed field of 
merit in the world, must be a part, a subset of the monastic Sangha - there is no greater 
fruit than an offering to the monastic Sangha. 

Furthermore, in the world of the Tipitika, offerings and reverential salutations would 
always be given by the laity to the monastic and never the other way around. Even the 
highly attained lay disciple Ugga Gahapati who was a Non-Returner is seen to be giving 
reverential salutations to ordinary bhikkhus and serving their needs with his own hands 
(Anguttara Nikaya, Eights, Suttas 21 & 22). Thus, those "worthy of gifts, hospitality, 
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offerings and reverential salutations", the Savaka Sangha, are again shown to be a part of 
the monastic Sangha of both genders. 

This proves that the meaning of 'Sangha' in the context of the to-be-worshipped Triple 
Gem is that part of the monastic Sangha who have attained to a Stage of Enlightenment. 
This Savaka Sangha, or Ariya Sangha, is in no way outside of the monastic Sangha but 
within it, as a subset. To say otherwise is inconsistent with the Suttas. 

I have carefully argued these points because today, many young lay Buddhist groups in 
Australia, Europe and the Americas are calling themselves Sangha, going for refuge to 
themselves, even worshipping themselves, and presuming this is Buddhism! This is sad, 
misleading and produces no progress on the Path. 

It is far better to go for refuge to the Monastic Sangha and give respect to that Sangha, 
especially those within the monastic Sangha with attainment on the Path. Why? Because 
the monastic Sangha is also the physical expression of the Lord Buddha's Middle Way, it 
is the only authoritative Buddhist teaching organization and, thirdly, it is the flag of 
Buddhism capable of giving inspiration in the villages and cities of our world. 

That the monastic Sangha is the physical expression of the Lord Buddha's Middle Way is 
easily demonstrated when one investigate the Suttas what the Lord Buddha meant by the 
'Middle Way'. In the Aranavibhanga Sutta (Majjhima 139), the Lord Buddha clearly 
explained that the Middle Way is a celibate way, "Beyond the pursuit of the pleasures of 
the five senses". Monasticism is the physical expression of celibacy. Every Buddhist 
should know that sensuality is the first of the three cravings (Kama-tanha) mentioned in 
the Second Noble Truth as the direct cause of Dukkha. Also, that such sensuality is the 
first of the attachments (Kama-upadana). So those who are earnest about abandoning 
such craving and uprooting such attachment would naturally gravitate to the monastic 
Sangha. Thus, the monks and nuns include all those who are serious enough about 
Enlightenment to do some serious letting go of their cravings and attachments. 

That the authority on Buddhism lies with the monastic Sangha is demonstrated when one 
considers that only someone who is practicing the Dhamma, and uprooting sensuality has 
the authority to teach others to do the same. A sexually active lay Buddhist who enjoys 
good food and entertainment while amassing worldly possessions, and who teaches 
others to let go of attachments is called a hypocrite; one who doesn't practise what they 
preach to others. They have no authority. It is true that some monks also qualify as 
hypocrites here, but they are more easily shown up for what they are than the lay teacher 
with far fewer rules. In short, a monastic is more reliable. 

That the monastic Sangha is the flag of Buddhism refers to the appearance and lifestyle 
of the Buddhist monk or nun. The simple brown robe and shaven head are symbols of 
renunciation and a rejection of fashion. They are a flag to the people that the way to 
happiness is not through amassing wealth and showing it off to others. The lifestyle of 
morality and restraint seen in the behaviour of a good monk or nun are a signpost to 
others that freedom lies within precepts, not beyond them. And the quietness and 
happiness of a trained monastic indicates the goal of the Noble Eightfold Path which is 
the end of suffering. Good monks and nuns stand out as no lay person could, inspiring 
even non Buddhists as worthy sons and daughters of the Lord Buddha. Like a patriot 


feels inspired and uplifted when they see the flag of their country, so a true Buddhist feels 
the same emotions on seeing the flag of the Sangha in a diligent monk or nun. 

So this is the meaning of the word 'Sangha', both in the context of the Tipitika and in the 
context of modern times. May the monks and nuns who are its members please live up to 
all these meanings. And may lay Buddhist know better than young Western Buddhists 
and their spin doctoring of the Dhamma, and so preserve and support the lineage of the 
Great Teacher that is the Monastic Sangha. 


L 
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DISCIPLINE AND CONVENTIONS OF 
THERAVADA BUDDHIST RENUNCIATE COMMUNITIES 

A GUIDE FOR THE WESTERN SANGHA 


NOTE 1 

This guide refers to the code of discipline of both monks (bhikkhus) and nuns (siladharas) of the 
IheravadaschoolofBiiddhism. Where there ate differences in the rules between monks andmms, this 
will be pointed out. In the text, the term "samana" is usedfor both monks and nuns. 

NOTE 2: 


Ibis guide refers to the stymie of training as applied in the branch monasteries ofthe Thai Theravada 
Forest Tradition in the UK, Switzerland, Italy, Australia, New Zealand and the USA. While most 


and application of rules in some cases. 


INTRODUCTION 

This guide is aimed at providing an introduction to some aspects of monastic discipline 
for those lay people who are interested in understanding something of the background to 
the rules and conventions which structure the way of life of the monks and nuns of this 
tradition. It is hoped that these notes will be helpful in furthering the relationship of 
support between members of the Sangha and lay practitioners. 

Generally, in the Indian spiritual tradition, there is difference made between those whose 
lifestyle is that of a householder and those who have ‘gone forth’ from the home life to 
follow a path of renunciation. For the Buddhist renunciate, this spiritual life is guided by 
the principles of Dhamma-Vinaya. 

The Buddhist monastic discipline, called Vinaya, is a refined training of body, speech and 
mind. This discipline is not an end in itself, but a tool which, when applied in conjunction 
with the spiritual teachings (Dhamma), can help foster maturity and spiritual development. 

Apart from the direct training that the Vinaya affords, it also serves to establish a 
supportive relationship between lay people and renunciates, which is an essential aspect 
of the Theravada tradition. Within the context of this relationship Buddhist monastics 
give up many ordinary freedoms and undertake the discipline and conventions of Vinaya 
in order to focus on the cultivation of the heart. They are able to live as mendicants 
because lay people respect their training and are prepared to help to support them. This 
gives rise to a sense of mutual respect and co-operation in which both lay person and 
samana are called upon to practice their particular lifestyles and responsibilities with 
sensitivity and sincerity. 
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Many of the Vinaya rules were created specifically to avoid offending lay people or giving 
cause for misunderstanding or suspicion. As naturally no samana wishes to offend by 
being fussy and difficult to look after, and no lay Buddhist wishes to accidentally cause 
samanas to transgress their discipline, this pamphlet attempts to clarify the major aspects 
of the Vinaya as it relates to lay people. There are some generally accepted activities in 
which it would be seen as inappropriate for members of the Theravada Buddhist 
renunciate community to involve themselves, although these may be quite usual activities 
for both Buddhist monastics of other traditions and also for householders. These include 
driving cars, growing their own food and officiating at marriage ceremonies. If there is 
any doubt about what is appropriate, it is always possible to ask for clarification. 

While samanas benefit from the companionship of dedicated lay practitioners and from 
being relieved from the necessity to support themselves materially, lay people benefit 
from the presence of committed renunciates, their teaching and their friendship. The 
relationship has a ritual aspect, laid out in the conventions of Vinaya, and when 
approached with wisdom and compassion, this becomes the space in which a greater 
awareness can arise. 

PROVIDING THE MEANS OF SUPPORT 

The Vinaya as laid down by the Buddha defines, in its many practical rules, the status of a 
monastic as being one of mendicancy. Having no personal means of support is a very 
practical means of understanding the instinct to seek security; furthermore, the need to 
seek alms gives the monastic a source of contemplation on what fundamental things are 
actually necessary - namely, the four requisites. 

These four requisites - food, clothing, shelter and medicines - are what lay people can 
offer as a practical instance of expressing generosity, appreciation or their faith in 
belonging to the Buddhist Community. Members of the Sangha respond in various ways 
by helping spread goodwill and by making available the teachings of the Buddha to those 
who wish to hear. 

THE FOUR REQUISITES 
(i) Food 

In Buddhist countries, where samanas make a daily alms-round through the streets, 
people make their intentions clear by standing by the side of the road with bowls of food, 
or even verbally invite the samanas to come and receive alms. In the West where the 
principles of mendicancy are not so well cultivated, there is less emphasis on the daily 
almsround. Instead supporters often bring food to the monasteries which can be offered 
for the meal that day or it can be stored in the larder. This stored food can then be 
prepared by lay guests or anagarikas (postulants) and offered as the meal for the day at a 
later date. Lay donors often offer food for a special occasion, e.g. on a memorial day for a 
deceased relative, or on a birthday. 
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Samanas should not directly request food unless they are sick. This principle should be 
borne in mind when offering food - rather than asking about particular preferences, it is 
better simply to invite the samanas to receive the food you wish to offer. Considering 
that the meal will be the main meal of the day, offer what seems the right amount, 
recognizing that the samanas will take what they need and leave the rest. One way to 
offer is to bring bowls of food to the samanas and let them choose what they need from 
each bowl; or the food may be set on a table, and each dish offered so that the samanas 
can then help themselves. Members of the Sangha generally prefer to eat in silence. 

. Without getting too technical, in Vinaya food refers to anything that is eatable or 
drinkable, except plain water and those items specially allowed as medicine (see 
heading (iv) below). 

• The Buddha allowed his samana disciples to collect, receive and consume food 
between dawn and noon (which is 1:00 p.m. in Summer Time). They are allowed 
neither to consume food outside of this time nor to store food overnight. 

. Although samanas live on whatever is offered, many would encourage 
vegetarianism on ethical grounds. It is not permitted for bhikkhus to cook food. 

. It is worth noting that, in the understanding of the Vinaya within the Forest 
Tradition, milk is considered to be a food, as are malted drinks such as Ovaltine 
and Horlicks, so these would only be allowed if offered and consumed between 
dawn and midday. 

In considering the relationship between monastics and laity, there are certain specific 
rules concerning food and medicine, which are slightly different for bhikkhus and for 
siladharas. 

Offering of Food and Medicines 

• A bhikkhu may only consume eatables and drinkables (including medicines) except 
pure water, formally offered into his hands or placed on or into something in 
direct contact with his hands. In order to avoid physical contact with a woman, Thai 
tradition prefers that he set down a cloth to receive things offered by her. 

• In the monasteries, a refinement of the guideline on offering is practiced. This 
means that, once offered, neither food nor medicine should be handled again by a 
lay person, as this implies that the lay person has taken responsibility for the food 
away from the samanas who therefore should not consider it to be theirs. 

. The rule for siladharas is slightly different, in that food or medicine should be 
offered ‘by body, speech or arrangement’. Where possible it should be offered 
directly, e.g. women may simply hand food to a nun. Men should not offer food 
directly into the hands of a nun but may simply place it down directly in front of 
her. Alternatively a verbal invitation may be made: ("This is for you. Sister."; "I’ll 
put this on the table for you, Sister; please help yourself.") 
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• In the Vinaya, the formal manner of offering food and medicines is fulfilled 
correctly when the lay person approaches within forearm’s distance of the samana, 
makes a gesture of offering and offers something that can be conveniently carried. 
All this serves to make the act of offering a mindful and reflective one, irrespective 
of what one is giving. 

As with all of the conventions dealt with in this booklet, it is always possible to request 
guidance and clarification from samanas about how to proceed with anything concerning 
food and offering whenever there is any doubt. 

[Footnote - One extra small refinement of the food offering etiquette usually observed 
in the monasteries is worth mentioning: 

Making Fruit Allowable 

In accordance with the discipline a bhikkhu must take care when offered fruit or 
vegetables containing fertile seeds. It is best, if possible, for the seeds to be removed 
before offering. Another way is for the lay person to ‘make the fruit allowable’ by slightly 
damaging it with a knife. So when offering these foods, this is done by piercing the fruit 
and saying at the same time ‘kappiyam bhante’, (meaning "I am making this allowable, 
sir."). This rule does not apply to siladharas.] 

(ii) Clothing 

• The discipline makes a standard allowance of three basic robes for bhikkhus and 
four for siladharas. 

• In the forest monasteries, samanas generally make these robes themselves from 
cloth that is given. Sometimes cloth of the appropriate color is offered (please don’t 
hesitate to ask for a color sample) and cloth and garments of plain white cotton are 
also useful - which can be dyed to the correct color - dull ochre for bhikkhus and 
dark brown for siladharas. For the thick outer robe, a woolen cloth is sometimes 
used, although the tradition for bhikkhus is to make this robe from two layers of 
thin cloth. 

• In a cold climate, this basic robe allowance is supplemented with other garments: 
sweaters, T-shirts, socks, etc., and these, of an appropriate brown color, can also be 
offered. 

The traditional robes plus other items all need to be of the appropriate color, and not of a 
luxurious or opulent standard. 

(iii) Shelter 

• Solitary, quiet and simple would be a fair description of ideal lodging for a samana. 
From the scriptures it seems that the general standard of lodging was to neither 
cause discomfort, nor to impair health, yet not to be indulgently luxurious. 
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• Modest furnishings of a simple and utilitarian nature were also allowed, there being 
a precept against using ‘high, luxurious beds and chairs’ - i.e. items that are opulent 
by current standards. So a simple bed is an allowable thing to use, and for the 
benefit of the back, many monastics prefer a firm surface. However, those hosting 
visiting monks and nuns can rest assured that almost certainly whatever is offered 
would be acceptable and in keeping with the training of samanas to be easy to look 
after. 

• The Vinaya precepts do not allow bhikkhus to sleep for more than 3 nights in the 
same room as an unordained person, and neither bhikkhus nor siladharas should lie 
down in the same room with a person of the opposite sex unless in exceptional 
circumstances, e.g. when ill. 

So, in providing a temporary lodging for the night, a lay person need not go to a lot of 
trouble to provide anything special - a simple spare room is adequate - but there should 
be suitably private sleeping and bathing arrangements. 

(iv) Medicines and Tonics 

In the Vinaya, medicines can be considered as those things consumed by eating or 
drinking which are not normally considered as food and: 

• which are specifically for illness, e.g. pharmaceuticals, homeopathic remedies, 
vitamin supplements etc.; 

• which have a tonic or reviving quality (such as tea or sugar); 

• which have a nutritional value in times of debilitation, hunger or fatigue (certain 
specified items such as fruit juice.) 

In contrast to food, monastics may store these medicines overnight. For bhikkhus, there 
are different limitations regarding the amount of time that such ‘medicines’ can be stored: 

• ‘One-day’ allowance: Filtered fruit Juice (i.e. free of pulp) of any fruit. These juices 
are allowed to be received and drunk any time between one dawn and the dawn of 
the next day - this time-limit prevents the chance of fermentation. 

• ‘Seven-day’ allowance: Ghee, animal or vegetable oil, honey and any kind of sugar 
(including molasses) can be kept and consumed any time up to the dawn of the 
eighth day after which they were received. In modern times, certain other tonics are 
considered allowable. Donors should not hesitate to ask for clarification. 

• ‘Life-time’ allowance: Pharmaceutical medicines, vitamins; plant roots such as 
ginger, ginseng; herbal decoctions, such as chamomile; beverages such as tea, coffee 
and cocoa. 

For siladharas, all medicines are considered lifetime allowances. 
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Medicines which are not consumed orally, e.g. creams, massage oils, ear or eye drops, etc. 
may also be useful These do not need to be formally offered into the hands in the way 
food or consumable medicines do. 

Other Requisites 

The Buddha also allowed monastics to make use of other small requisites, such as 
needles, a razor, etc. In modern times, such things might include a pen, a clock, a torch, 
etc. All of these were to be plain and simple, costly or luxurious items being expressly 
forbidden. Requisites may be communally owned by the monastic community, especially 
larger items, e.g. furniture, electronic equipment, etc. 

EXTENDING AN INVITATION (PAVARANA) 

• The principles of mendicancy forbid samanas from asking for anything, unl ess they 
are ill, without having received prior invitation. (Two exceptions: samanas may 
always ask for pure water and may make other requests from family members.) So, 
as noted above, if there is the intention to give food or medicines, rather than wait 
for a samana to make a request, this can be made clear by saying, for example, "May 
I offer you some of this food?"; "May I offer you some tea?" 

• One can also make invitation, ‘ pavarana\ to cover any circumstances that you might 
not be aware of - a health problem, need for a toothbrush, etc. - by saying, e.g. "If 
you are in need of any medicine or requisites, please let me know." To avoid 
misunderstanding it is better to be quite specific, such as - "If you need any more 
food...," "If you need anything while you are staying here...," "If you ever need a 
new pair of sandals..." 

• Unless specified, an invitation is generally considered as lasting for up to 4 months, 
after which time it lapses unless renewed. Specifying the time limit, or giving some 
indication of the scope of the offering prevents misunderstanding - so that, for 
instance, when you are intending to offer some fruit juice, the monastic doesn’t get 
the impression that you want to buy a washing machine for the monastery! 

INAPPROPRIATE ITEMS 

(a) Luxurious Belongings 

• In general, it is inappropriate for a samana to accept any luxurious items. This is 
because they may stimulate attachment in the samana and may excite envy in others, 
possibly even the intention to steal. It also seems inappropriate for an alms 
mendicant, living on charity as a source of inspiration to others, to have opulent 
belongings. 

(b) Money 

The Vinaya specifies a prohibition for monks to receive money (‘gold and silver’), to 
instruct others to receive it or to consent to money being kept on one’s behalf. 
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Thus the use of and control over personal funds, whether these are in the form of coins, 
bank notes or credit cards, is forbidden to samanas. Financial donations made to the 
Sangha are looked after by trusted lay supporters: 

• In practical terms, monasteries are administered financially by lay stewards, who 
then make open invitation for the Sangha to ask for what they need, under the 
direction of the senior incumbent of each monastery. 

• The stewards are the Trustees (or other lay people acting on their behalf) of the 
charitable Trusts which oversee the financial affairs of each of the monasteries. (For 
a list of the stewards of the monasteries, please see appendix). 

• Generally, individual Sangha members have to consult with a senior member of the 
community before they may take up the stewards’ offer, for example, to pay for 
dental treatment, or to obtain footwear or necessary medicines. This is to ensure 
that the donations that are given to support the Sangha are used responsibly and 
according to the intention of the donors. 

The following is an outline of the suitable way to make offerings of financial support to 
samanas: 

• If lay people wish to give something to a particular samana, but are uncertain what 
that individual might need, they should approach the samana in order to make 
invitation (pavarana ). Financial donations should not be made directly to an 
individual samana, but placed in a donation box, given to one of the anagarikas 
(dressed in white) or to one the lay stewards of the monastery, making it clear if 
such a offering is intended for a particular item or for the needs of a certain samana. 

• If inviting a member of the Sangha to visit, for example, for a teaching engagement, 
money to cover travelling expenses can be given to an accompanying anagarika or 
accompanying lay person, who can then buy tickets, drinks for a journey or 
anything else that the samana may need at that time. It is quite a good training for a 
lay person to actually consider what items are necessary, and offer those rather than 
money. 

RELATIONSHIPS 

(Rhikkhus with women , siladharas with men) 

The rules around relationships between samanas and members of the opposite sex can 
often lead to misunderstanding and so it is worth detailing some of the conventions that 
govern this. 

• Samanas lead lives of total celibacy, in which any kind of intentional erotic behavior 
is forbidden. This includes even suggestive speech or physical contact with lustful 
intent - which are very serious offences against the discipline for both bhikkhus 
and siladharas. 
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• As one’s intent may not be always obvious (even to oneself) and one’s words not 
always guarded, it is a general principle for bhikkhus and siladharas to refrain 
completely from any physical contact with members of the opposite sex. 

• Bhikkhus should have another male present who can understand what is being said 
when talking with a woman, and similarly siladharas should have another woman 
present when speaking to a man. 

Much of this standard of behavior was laid down in the Buddha’s time to prevent 
scandalous gossip or misunderstanding occurring. In the stories that explain the 
origination of a rule, there are examples of bhikkhus being accused of being a woman’s 
lover, of a woman misunderstanding a bhikkhu’s reason for being with her, and even of a 
bhikkhu being thrashed by a jealous husband! 

• So to prevent such misunderstandings, however groundless, a siladhara should be 
with another woman whenever in the presence of a man, and a monk has to be 
accompanied by a man whenever in the presence of a woman - for instance, on a 
journey or sitting in a secluded place (one would not call a meditation hall or a bus 
station a secluded place). 

• Generally, samanas would also refrain from carrying on correspondence with 
members of the opposite sex, other than for matters pertaining to the monastery, 
arrangements, providing basic information, etc. 

TEACHING DHAMMA 

• The samana as Dhamma teacher must find the appropriate occasion to give the 
profound and insightful teachings of the Buddha to those who wish to hear it. 

• There are numerous definitions of what is appropriate - where a samana is not 
annoying people by teaching without invitation, nor in the context where the 
teachings cannot be reflected upon adequately. This is a significant point, as the 
Buddha’s teachings are meant to be a vehicle that one should first contemplate and 
then apply. The value of Dhamma is greatly reduced if it is just received as chitchat, 
or speculative talk. 

• Accordingly for a Dhamma talk, it is good to set up a room where the teachings can 
be listened to with respect being shown to the speaker. In terms of etiquette this 
means affording the speaker a seat and a role that is appropriate for the occasion. It 
may be an informal dialogue where one should arrange the seating to help facilitate 
conversation; or it may be a situation where the teacher will be at the front, 
addressing the group. 

• Whatever the occasion, it is always good to consult with the speaker on how best to 
encourage participation, when to ask questions, etc. 

Also, when inviting samanas, for instance, for the meal or a teaching engagement, it is 
usual for the person making the invitation to also make the travel arrangements. 


MINOR MATTERS OF ETIQUETTE 

Vinaya also extends into the realm of convention and custom. These observances are not 
‘rules’ but can be seen as skilful means of manifesting beautiful behavior. In monasteries, 
there is some emphasis on such matters as a means of establishing harmony, order and 
pleasant relationships within a community. Lay people may be interested in applying such 
conventions for their own training in sensitivity, but it is important for visitors to note 
that these are not to be considered as an imposed or obligatory standard. Such practices 
should only be entered into reflectively, when the individual is ready to do so. 

Addressing Members of the Renunciate Community 

In the Western monasteries of the Thai Theravada Forest Tradition, there are different 
titles used in addressing monastics: 

• The title ‘Venerable’ may be prefixed before a bhikkhu’s Pali name, e.g. Venerable 
Jayamangalo. The Thai form ‘Tan’ may also be used for monks, e.g. Tan 
Parisuddho. ‘Sister’ is the respectful title used for nuns, e.g. Sister Sujata. 

. Both bhikkhus and siladharas who have been in the community for more than ten 
years are referred to as "Ajahn" (a Thai word, from the Pali acariya, which means 
"teacher"). Sometimes one might hear a senior bhikkhu referred to as "Tan Ajahn." 
Both titles may be prefixed to the Pali name of the samana or used on its own, e.g. 
"Excuse me, Ajahn.../' "Ajahn Sujata is coming.", "Is Tan Ajahn Parisuddho here?" 
etc. 

• All bhikkhus may be addressed with the word ‘ Bhante and all siladharas with the 
respectful form ‘Sister’. 

• The Thai way of addressing someone who is considered a very venerable elder is 
‘Luang Por,’ which means ‘Venerable Father,’ e.g. Tan Ajahn Chah is often referred 
to as Luang Por Chah. 

Gestures of Respect 

• There is the custom of bowing to a shrine or teacher. This is done when first 
entering their presence or when taking leave. Done gracefully at the appropriate 
time, this becomes a beautiful gesture that honors the person who does it. 

• Another common gesture of respect is to place the hands together in front of the 
chest, the fingers pointing upwards. The gesture of then raising the joined hands to 
the slightly lowered forehead is called ‘anjali’. This is a pleasant means of greeting, 
bidding farewell, saluting the end of a Dhamma talk, or concluding an offering. 

Body language is something that is well-understood in Asian countries. Some of these 
customs are maintained as a training in bringing attention into the body and for the 
benefit of bringing into awareness the importance of physical gestures of respect. 
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• While listening to a Dhamma talk, an upright posture shows the listener’s attention 
is with the speaker. 

• Custom holds that it is disrespectful to point one’s feet at a shrine or a Buddha 
image, or to he down in a shrine room (unless a sleeping place for the night is 
offered there). 

• It is considered respectful to duck slightly if having to walk between people who are 
speaking. 

• Similarly one would not stand looming over samanas to talk to them or to offer 
them something but rather, where possible (age and flexible joints permitting) to 
approach them on the level at which they are sitting. 

Appropriate Dress 

When visiting or staying as a guest at monasteries, it is suitable for both men and women 
always to be modestly dressed. 

• Loose, comfortable clothing is recommended. T-shirts, long sleeved tops, long 
trousers and suitably long skirts are all appropriate clothing for wearing in the 
monastery. Even in warm weather, shorts are not suitable. 

• Shoes should be taken off when entering most of the monastery buildings where 
people sit on the floor: shrine rooms, meditation halls, meeting rooms, retreat 
facilities, etc. 

CONCLUSION 

These conventions have evolved as an aid to liberation. Sincere effort is required both to 
undertake the discipline oneself, and to support others in that undertaking, as well as to 
learn how to make it effective in leading to the goal. In bringing us into relationship 
based on our aspiration to cultivate the spiritual path, it is this sincere effort which 
renunciates and householders alike can respect and honor. This short guide has sought to 
introduce some of the main aspects of the discipline, in order to ease the way for those 
who are interested in entering into this relationship, and exploring how this influences 
our mutual well-being. 

This is not an exhaustive account of the Vinaya, and so individuals are whole-heartedly 
encouraged to ask for more information if there is anything that is not clear. 


APPENDIX 

Stewards 

Each monastery is supported by a Charitable Trust. If lay people want to make financial 
contributions to any of these monasteries, donations should be directed to the 
appropriate Trust body, as outlined below: 

Abhayagiri Buddhist Monastery 

The Sanghapala Foundation - U.S.A 

Amaravati Buddhist Monastery 

The English Sangha Trust - U.K. 

Aruna Ratanagiri: Harnham Buddhist Monastery 
The Magga Bhavaka Trust - U.K. 

Bodhinyanarama Buddhist Monastery 

Wellington Theravada Buddhist Association - New Zealand 

Cittaviveka: Chithurst Buddhist Monastery 

The English Sangha Trust - U.K. 

Dhammaloka Buddhist Centre 

Buddhist Society of Western Australia - Australia 

Dhammapala Buddhist Monastery 

Dhammapala Verein - Switzerland 

Hartridge Buddhist Monastery 

The Devon Vihara Trust - U.K. 

Santacittarama Buddhist Monastery 

Associazione Santacittarama ~ Italy 


Sponsored for Free Distribution by contributions from: 

English Sangha Trust, Magga Bhavaka Trust, Devon Vihara Trust, Dhammapala Verein, 
Sanghapala Foundation. 

Print Edition produced by River Publications, 

2 Harnbam Hall Cottages, Belsay, Northumberland, NE20 OHF. U.K. 
Electronic/Online Edition produced by DharmaNet International, 

PO Box 4951, Berkeley, CA 94704-4951. U.S.A. 
http://www.dh armanet. org 
dharma@dharmanet. org 
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VINAYA 


THE ORDINATION CEREMONY OF A MONK 
Ajahn Rrahmavamso 

The ordination ceremony (UPASAMPADA) which makes a Theravada Buddhist monk is 
one of the 'legal acts of the Sangha' contained in the Buddhist Monastic Rule (VINAYA). 
The ceremony must be performed according to this Rule or else the ordination in invalid 
and the candidate not a monk. The strict requirement to follow the Rule has meant that 
the ceremony has remained unchanged since the time of the Lord Buddha. It is still 
conducted in Pali, the language of original Buddhism, to give the rite a solemn formality 
which reflects the importance of the occasion. However, as the ceremony is always 
public, with relatives and friends and other well-wishers in attendance, the Pali phrases 
are often translated and the ceremony explained. 

According to the Rule, some may not become monks: one who has murdered an Arahant 
(Enlightened Being), one who has murdered his mother or father, one who has injured 
the Lord Buddha, one who has raped a Buddhist nun, one who has caused a schism in 
the Sangha, one who has pretended to be a monk without ordination, one who has left 
the Sangha and ordained in another religion, one who as a monk committed any of the 
four 'disrobing offences' (see below), one who is a Eunuch, Hermaphrodite or who is an 
animal... 

... Once a Naga, a powerful serpent who can take the form of a human being, was 
mistakenly ordained as a monk. Shortly after, when asleep in his hut, the naga returned to 
the shape of a huge snake. The monk who shared the hut was somewhat alarmed when 
he woke up to see a great snake sleeping next to him! The Lord Buddha summoned the 
naga and told him he may not remain as a monk, at which the utterly disconsolate snake 
began to weep. The snake was given the Five Precepts as the means to attaining a human 
existence in his next life when he can then be a monk. Then out of compassion for the 
sad snake, the Lord Buddha said that from then on all candidates for the monkhood be 
called 'Naga' as a consolation. They are still called 'Naga' to this day. 

... all the above may not be monks and if 'ordained' mistakenly must be asked to leave. 

The candidate must be 20 years of age or more, counting from when "consciousness first 
appeared in his mother's womb". Because of the obvious difficulty in knowing when this 
occurred, it is usual to insist on at least 20 years since birth. If, by mistake, he was 
'ordained' under the age of 20, the candidate remains a ten precept novice and is not a 
monk. 

There are others still who should not be ordained, although if they are ordained by 
mistake their ordination is valid. These include: one with infectious diseases, a slave, one 
escaped from jail, one known to be wanted by the police, one with unpaid debts, one in 
the 'King's Service' (e.g. a soldier), one maimed, deformed, disabled or very old (meaning 
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to the extent that it is impractical to perform the duties of monastic life). One also needs 
the permission of one's parents. 

The ceremony begins with the candidate's sponsor, often his parents, presenting him with 
his monk's robes and bowk One may not be ordained without a set of robes and a bowl 
of one's own. When the sponsors are his parents, he often takes the opportunity to show 
his gratitude to his parents by formally asking for their forgiveness for any wrong he has 
done to them over the years, intentional or unintentional, by body, speech or mind. Then 
with his parents' blessing, the candidate approaches the waiting Sangha. 

To perform the ordination ceremony, one needs a Sangha of at least five monks, one of 
whom must be a knowledgeable senior monk of at least ten years who will be the 
candidate's Preceptor (UPAJJHAYA). The Preceptor will be responsible for that 
candidate throughout his monastic life and the candidate should, in turn, take care of his 
Preceptor as if he was his father. Thus the ceremony continues with the candidate 
choosing his Preceptor, and the Preceptor agreeing. 

The candidate is then briefly instructed about the ceremony and given his new name, a 
monk's name to always remind him of his new life's purpose. He is sent to stand outside 
of the gathering of monks and then two senior monks are chosen to go out and question 
the candidate on his suitability to be a monk. They ask him if he has any infectious 
diseases, if he is a human being (to prevent nagas), a man, a freeman (to prevent someone 
on the run from the police), without debt, free from government service, that he has his 
parent's consent, he is over 20 years of age, that he has his bowl and robes, and that he 
has chosen a Preceptor. Having successfully examined the candidate, the senior monks 
return to the gathering of monks, inform the monks of the exam ination and then call the 
candidate back into the gathering. The candidate is asked the same questions again within 
the gathering just to make sure. 

One cannot be forced to be a monk against one's wishes and so, in the next part of the 
ceremony, the candidate makes a formal request to the Sangha to be ordained as a monk. 
Now the crucial part of the ceremony begins, wherein the whole Sangha formally agree to 
accept him as a monk. If this part of the ceremony is performed incorrectly, the 
ordination is invalid. 

All the monks within the agreed monastic boundary (SIMA) must be present and sitting 
within arms length of each other. Then two senior monks make a formal announcement 
to the gathering that the candidate has requested ordination and has been found suitable 
to become a monk. They continue by proposing three times that he be admitted as a 
monk. Should any monk in the gathering object to the ordination during these three 
proposals then the ordination is stopped and the candidate fails to be a monk. If no 
monk objects, at the end of the third proposal the candidate becomes a monk. 

The time has to be noted because the new monk's seniority will be counted from that 
time. Another monk ordained even a few seconds before him will sit ahead on the line. 

The Preceptor will then usually instruct the new monk on the four disrobing offences 
(sexual intercourse, stealing, murder and falsely claiming high attainments), and the four 
basic needs of a monk (food gained on alms round, robes made of rags, a shelter under a 
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tree, and medicines made from urine), adding that anything more than this is to be 
regarded throughout his monk's life as an unnecessary luxury! With this lesson in the four 
dangers to his monkhood and the encouragement in frugality, the ceremony comes to an 
end. 

In spite of this instruction in monastic frugality, parents and well-wishers often continue 
by offering gifts to the new monk! Having received the gifts, however, he can later give 
them away if he wishes! After all, ordaining as a monk is all about letting go. 


Ajahn Brahmavamso 
(BSWA Newsletter, March 1998) 
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VINAYA 


MONKS AND MONEY 


Ajahn Brahmavamso 

This is the second article in the series about the Vinaya, the body of monastic rules and 
traditions binding on every Buddhist monk and nun. In this article I will be concerned 
with the controversial issue of a monk's or nun's dealings with money. 

The issue has been controversial for over 2,000 years. Around 200 years after the 
Buddha's final passing away, there arose a great quarrel in which "both endless 
disputations arose and of not one speech was the meaning clear" [1]. This dispute arose 
because a large community of monks were accepting money in defiance of the Vinaya. 
The proceedings of the dispute became known as the Second Council and it sowed the 
seed of the first great schism in the Buddhist world, which happened soon after. 

Then, as now, there is no excuse for uncertainty on this point, for the Buddha's own 
words make it plain... 

On Monks and Money 

Buddhist monks (bhikkhus) and nuns (bhikkhunis) are not allowed to accept money for 
themselves. Nor are they allowed to tell a trustworthy layperson to receive it on their 
behalf and keep it for them (e.g. keeping a personal bank account). Such practices are 
explicitly prohibited in the 18th rule of the section of Vinaya called Nissaggiya Pacittiya. 

Nor may monks or nuns buy and sell things for themselves using money. This is 
prohibited by the 19th rule in the Nissaggiya Pacittiya. 

Some people argue that these two rules refer only to gold and silver but such a view is 
indefensible. The Vinaya specifically states that these rules cover "whatever is used in 
business" [2], i.e. any medium of exchange. 

Other people try to get around this rule by saying that it is only a minor rule, inapplicable 
to monastic life today. Indeed, the Buddha once did say that the Sangha may abolish the 
"lesser and minor" rules. 

But is this rule a minor one?... 

'Monks, there are these four stains because of which the sun and moon 
glow not, shine not, blaze not. What are these four? Rain clouds... snow 
clouds... smoke and dust... and an eclipse. Even so, monks, there are these 
four stains because of which monks and priests glow not, shine not, blaze 
not. What are these four? Drinking alcohol... indulging in sexual 
intercourse... accepting gold or money... obtaining one's requisites through 
a wrong mode of livelihood. These are the four stains, monks, because of 
which monks and priests glow not, shine not, blaze not.' [3] 
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Obviously, the Buddha thought that the rule prohibiting the acceptance of gold or money 
was, indeed, a very important rule. 

The non-acceptance of money has always been one of the fundamental observances of 
those who have left the world. Money is the measure of wealth and to most people 
material wealth is the goal of life. In the renunciation of money by monks and nuns, they 
emphatically demonstrate their complete rejection of worldly pursuits. At one stroke they 
set themselves significantly apart from the vast majority of people and thus become a 
constant reminder to all that a life based on the struggle to accumulate money is not the 
only way to live. Through giving up money they give up much of their power to 
manipulate the world and to satisfy their desires. Thus, as the Buddha once said when 
asked whether money was permissible to the monks and nuns: 

'Whoever agrees to gold or money, headman, also agrees to the five 
strands of sensual pleasure, and whoever agrees to the five strands of 
sensual pleasure, headman, you may take it for certain that this is not the 
way of a recluse, that this is not the way of a Buddhist monk.'[4] 


References 

[1] Book of the Discipline, volume 5, page 424. 

[2] Book of the Discipline, volume 2, page 102. 

[3] Anguttara Nikaya, volume 2, page 53 . (my translation) 

[4] Samyutta Nikaya, volume 4, page 326. (my translation) 


Ajahn Brahmavamso 

(BSWA Newsletter, January-March 1996) 


VINAXA 

THE FOUR DISROBING OFFENCES 
Ajahn Brahmavamso 

This is the third article in the series about the Vinaya, the body of monastic rules and 
traditions binding on every Buddhist monk and nun. In this article I will discuss the four 
Parajika - the disrobing offences. 

The core of the monastic discipline is a list of rules called the Patimokkha. In the 
bhikkhu-patimokkha (for the monks) there are 227 rules, while in the bhikkhuni- 
patimokkha (for the nuns) there are 311 rules. The first four rules in the patimokkha, for 
both monks and nuns, are the four Parajika. The word parajika (in the ancient Indian 
language called Pali) is usually translated as 'making the doer defeated’. In effect it 
means that the offender MUST DISROBE. No ceremony or trial is required. From the 
instant the transgression is completed, the perpetrator automatically loses his or her 
status as a Buddhist monk or nun. Obviously these four rules were considered by the 
Buddha to be extreme violations of the spiritual ethic and a major obstacle in the path to 
enlightenment. They considered such gross behaviour on the part of a monk or nun that 
the penalty of disrobal was for life! Such a one could not simply re-ordain after a period 
of grace. 

The four transgressions which incur a Parajika , the penalty of automatic disrobal, are as 
follows: 

1. Engaging in sexual intercourse with another being of either sex. 

2. Stealing something of value (which includes smuggling, cheating or deliberately 
avoiding payment of a tax). 

3. Purposely killing a human being or encouraging him or her to commit suicide 
(this includes inciting another to murder somebody and it also includes 
convincing a woman to have an abortion. 

4. Boasting that one has realised a high spiritual attainment, knowing that one is 
lying. For example, claiming to be enlightened, to be Maitreya Buddha, to have 
entered Jhana (deep meditation-ecstasy) or that one can read minds when one 
knows that one hasn't reached any of these states. 

Should any monk or nun do any of these then you may know them as no longer holding 
the status of Buddhist monk or nun. They must disrobe. Should they attempt to hide 
their transgression and not disrobe then it is said that the bad karma produced is extreme 
indeed! 
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In these four disrobing offences there is no excuse for ignorance. In a story related in the 
Buddhist scriptures [1], a newly ordained monk who had not as yet been instructed in the 
Vinaya was cajoled by his former wife into having sexual intercourse with her. When he 
told the other monks of this, they approached the Buddha and asked what should be 
done. The Buddha decreed that the offending monk had to disrobe and in future all 
monks were to be told of the Four Things Not to be Done, the four Parajika , 
immediately after they have been ordained. Indeed, instructing the new monk in these 
four rules has now become part of the Ordination Ceremony itself. So there can be no 
excuse! 


References 

[1] Book of the Discipline , volume 4, page 124. 


Ajahn Brahmavamso 

(BSWA Newsletter, April-June 1996) 


VINAYA 

WRONG LIVELIHOOD 


Ajahn Brahmavamso 

This is the fourth article in the series about the Vinaya, that body of monastic rules and 
traditions binding on every Buddhist monk and nun. In this article I will discuss "wrong 
livelihood". 

Buddhist monastics are called bhikkhus (monks) and bhikkhunis (nuns), which literally 
means men and women who rely on alms for the necessities of life. That is, they depend 
solely on the generosity of lay supporters. However, some monks, dissatisfied with the 
amount and uncertainty of alms, have tried to secure a more comfortable lifestyle by 
practising various crafts or trades and expecting a fee. This is called wrong livelihood. 

An exhaustive list of examples of wrong livelihood can be found in the discourse of the 
Buddha called "Brahmajata Sutta" which is in the section of the Tipitaka called "Digha 
Nikaya". It includes such "priestcraft" as: palmistry, fortune-telling, interpreting dreams, 
determining propitious dates or sites, exorcism, reciting protective charms, incanting 
malevolent spells (!), foretelling a person's remaining lifespan, running errands for 
laypeople, casting astrological charts and so on. 

Even earning a living in, what would be for a layperson, a good way such as practising 
medicine, is for a monk wrong livelihood. There is a story in the Dhammapada 
Commentary of such a monk who did very well out of practising as a doctor. One day, 
this monk received the most delicious almsfood from a man whom he had just 
successfully treated. On the way back to the monastery, he met Ven. Sariputta, one of the 
leading disciples of the Buddha, proudly told of his doctoring and offered some of his 
delicacies to him. Ven. Sariputta was dismayed and walked away without saying a word. 
Ven. Sariputta loved the simple tradition of depending on alms and he would not eat 
what was obtained by breaking the precepts, in this case through practising a craft for 
personal gain. When he returned to the monastery and related this incident to the 
Buddha, the Buddha recited the following stanzas: 


'Bhikkhus, a bbikkbu who is shameless is coarse in thought, word and deed. He is 


On the other hand, life for a monk who has a sense of moral shame is not easy." 
(Dhammapada 244-245) 


It is allowable for a monk skilled in medicine to treat people staying at the monastery, 
even to help those visiting - but not to make a business out of it. 

In the texts there are several stories where the Buddha, seeing an occasion to be of 
service, stopped while on almsround to give an inspiring teaching to a layman. The 
layperson would then run into the house and get some food to offer as a "reward" but 
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the Buddha would always refuse it. He explained that Enlightened Ones do not teach for 
a fee. Teaching for personal gain is also wrong livelihood. Teaching is a monastic's way of 
giving, of serving, and it should never be regarded as a profession, selling the teachings 
for material gain. 

A corrupt monk who tells fortunes for money, gives talks in exchange for gifts of 
practises any similar form of wrong livelihood has a special name in Buddhism - he is 
called allajji (rhymes with Apache), meaning "shameless". Good monks are advised to 
shun shameless ones and if a group of allajji monks congregate in a neighbourhood the 
good monks are to go there and send them away (as in Sanghadisesa 13). 

To emphasise the seriousness of the offence of wrong livelihood there is a well known 
quote from the Suttas. (The quote should be well known anyway, for it was printed in our 
newsletter two issues back!) 

" Thereon% monks, thesefourstainsbecauseofiib^ thesunandmjongkwnot, shine 
not, blaze not. What are these four? 

Rain clouds... snow clouds... smoke and dust... and an eclipse. Euenso, monks, there 
are these(curstains because of which monks and nuns glow not, shine not, blaze not. 

What are thesefour?Drinking alcohol... indulginginsexualintercourse... accepting 
the use of gold or money... and obtaining gifts through the wrong livelihood." 
(Anguttara Nikaya 2.53) 

It is clear, then, what the Buddha thought of allajji monks who predict lottery numbers, 
give astrology readings and so on, for personal gain. They are grouped along with a monk 
who gets drunk, has sexual intercourse or keeps money. Monks who practise wrong 
livelihood are a stain on the Sangha should be known as such by the laypeople. 


VINAYA 

MAY A MONK ACT AS A DOCTOR? 

Ajahn Brahmavamso 

A recurring misunderstanding standing among some lay Buddhist is that a monk may 
practise as a doctor to the laity. Some monks do become skilled in herbal medicine and 
other traditional therapies but when, if ever, are they allowed by their precepts to behave 
as a doctor? 

The Lord Buddha once said "Whoever, monks, would tend me, he should tend the sick" 
and this well known saying has often used to justify a monk acting as a doctor. However, 
the saying is taken out of context as will soon be clear. The full passage, found in that 
section of the Vinayapitaka called the Mahavagga, chapter 8, verse 26, relates to the story 
of the Lord Buddha coming across a fellow monk who was suffering dysentery. With the 
help of Ven. Ananda, the Lord Buddha cleaned and settled the sick monk. Shortly 
afterwards, the Lord Buddha addressed the Sangha: 

"Monks, you have not a mother, you have not afather who might tend you. If you, 
monks, do not tend one another, then who is them to tendyou? Whoever, monks, would 
tend me, he should tend the sick. "(From the Pali Text Society’s translation, Book of 
the Discipline, Vol 4 p 432) 

The full passage makes it abundantly clear that when the Lord Buddha said "Whoever 
would tend me should tend the sick", His meaning was for monks to look after fellow 
monks who were sick. He was not referring to monks acting as doctors to the laity. 


In fact, the Lord Buddha said several times that acting as a doctor to lay people is, for a 
monk, Wrong Livelihood (miccha-ajiva) directly contrary to the fifth factor of the 
Noble Eightfold Path and a Debased Art (tiracchana-vijja). For example, in the very first 
Sutta in the first collection of Suttas, being the Brahmajala Sutta of the Digha Nikaya, 
Ajahn Brahmavamso the Lord Buddha said: 

(BSWA Newsletter, July-September 1996) 

2 7. 'Whereas some recluses and brahmins while living on the food offered by the 
faithful, earntheirlmngbyaivrungmeansoflivd^ood(miccha-ajiva), bysuch debased 
arts (tiracchana-vijja) as:promismggijts to deities in wturnforfavours;fuiIftUingsuch 


awl loathing offeringsacrfidalflres; administeringemetics,purgatives, expectoruntsand 


the recluse Gotama (theLordBuddha)abstainsfromsuch ivrurrgmeansoflivelihood, 
from such debased arts. ” (From The Discourse on the All-Embracing Net 
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Views, p6l, being theBiiddhistRiblicatkm Society’ of Kandy’s English edition ofthe 
Brahmajala Sutta) 

Thus the Lord Buddha clearly condemned any monk who makes his living by behaving 
as a doctor to the laity. 

The tradition that has come down to all Theravada Buddhist monks is that described in 
the Samantapasadika, the great commentary on the Vinayapitaka compiled by 
Buddhaghosa in Sri Lanka in the 5th century C.E. This authoritative work states that a 
monk may prescribe and supply medicines to his fellow monastics (monks and nuns), to 
his parents or to those looking after his parents, and to any laypeople staying in the 
monastery of Vihara either preparing to go forth as monks of just staying to help the 
monks. Also, a monk may prescribe but not buy medicines to his brothers and sisters, 
aunts and uncles, grandparents and to whatever travellers, bandits, people wounded in 
battle and those without relatives who come to the monastery of Vihara for emergency 
help. Should a monk prescribe or supply medicines beyond his allowance, he commits an 
offence against his precepts (a dukkata offence). Further, if he prescribes of supplies a 
medicine to a layperson for a material gift in return, then he incurs another offence 
against his precepts for "corrupting families" (kuladusaka). That is what is stated in the 
Samantapasadika Vinaya Commentary, respected in all Theravada Buddhist countries. 
The passage may be found in the Pali Text Society’s edition of the Samantapasadika page 
469f (unfortunately this work is in Pali and no English translation is available yet. 

This answer from the authoritative texts to the question "May a monk act as a doctor?" 
shows a wise balance which recognises a monk s duty to his parents, his responsibilities 
to those monks and laypeople staying with him in his monastery, and his compassion to 
all those visiting his monastery for emergency help. It prevents in any circumstances 
receiving any material reward for such services. Moreover, it remembers that the role of a 
Buddhist monk towards the laity is not to act as a doctor to the body but to act as a kind 
sage, a doctor to the mind. 


Ajahn Brahmavamso 

(BSWA Newsletter, February 1998) 


VINAYA 

THE TIME AND PLACE FOR EATING 
Ajahn Brahmavamso 

For a monastic (a monk or a nun) food is to be regarded as medicine and not as a 
pleasure. In the spirit of the Middle Way it should be taken in just sufficient quantity to 
keep the body healthy. In the KITAGIRI SUTTA of the MAJJITIMA NIKAYA is found 
the following passage: , 

"Once when the Buddha urn touring inthe region ofKasi togptheruntb a larg/eSangha 
of monks he addressed them saying: 1, monks, do noteat a meal in the evening. Not 
eating a meal in the evening!, monks, am auure of good health andofbeing uithout 
illness and ofbuqyancyandstrength and Iking in comfort. Come, doyoutoo, monks, 
noteat a meal in the evening. Not eating a meal in theeveningyou too, monks, willbe 
aware of good health and and living in comfort.' " 

Consequently, eating only in the period from dawn until noon became the tradition for 
Buddhist monastics, but not without some resistance at first. In the LATUKIKOPAMA 
SUTTA, also of the MAJJHIMA NIKAYA, Venerable Udayin spoke thus to the Buddha: 

'We, reveredsir, used to eat in the evening and in the monring and in the afternoon. 
Revered sir, thelord at that time addressedthe monks saying: Please do you, monks, 
giwupeatirgatthisivrongtirnedurirgtheqfternoon'.Iwasdepressedbecawseqfthis, 
reveredsir, 1 urn sorry and thought Ihe Lord speaks of our giving up that sumptuous 
food whichfaithful laypeople give us in the afternoon and of our rejecting it'. " 

Vren we used to eat (just) in the morning and in the evening. It was at this time that the 
lord addressed the monks saying: Please doyou, monks, giveup eating in theeverring). 

I was depressed because of this, reveredsir, Iivas sorry and thought Ihe lord freaks of 
our giving up that which isreckonedasthemowsurrptuousofthesetuo meals and of 
our rejecting it'." 

But Venerable Udayin, who, by the way, was known for being fat, soon got over his 
disappointment and realized the benefits of restraint in eating. Moreover, he appreciated 
that as monks obtain their food mainly on almsround, going out for almsfood in the 
evening had certain disadvantages. The same sutta continues: 

"Once, reveredsir, urherr monks iceretixdkingforalmfood in the dense darknessothe 
night, they would walk into apond at the village entrance, ortheywouMstumHeinto 
the village cesspool, ortheywouldbbmderintoathor^mEteintoadeeping 
cow, and theyivoiM meet young men up to no good and wantcm ivomen. Once, revered 
sir, Iuxdkecljcralmfood in the dense darkness of the nightand a certain womansaw 
meduringalighteningjkish asshewaswashinga bowland, tonified at seeing me she 
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VINAYA - THE TIME AND PLACE FOR EATING 


lUteredasammofhonur Howtembkforme, indeedtheteisademonajierme 1 . 'this 
said,I, rweredsir,saidtothiswomeru 'Sister,Iamnodemonfamamonkstanding 

foralmfood'.ShesaidThenKmksfathermustbedeaddhemonksmothermiistbe 

deadlltwerebetterforyou, monk, to have your stomach ciU outuitb asbatp butchets 
knife than to walkforalmsfood^for the sake of your belly in the dense darkness of the 
night'. 

A monk or nun who eats food outside of the proper time, from dawn until noon, 
commits an offence called PACITTIYA. To free themselves of the offence they have to 
approach a fellow monk or nun and tell them of their misdeed. This simple 
acknowledgement is all that is required for it serves to heighten one's sense of duty, and 
of responsibility, and so it is a strong incentive to be more punctilious in the future. Thus 
these rules of Vinaya do not rely on punishment but rather urging greater mindfulness 
and restraint so that the same mistake will not be repeated. 

Though solid foods are disallowed outside of the morning period, other substances were 
allowed in the afternoon or evening, especially where there is a need such as sickness. 
Strained fruit and vegetable juices are allowable in the afternoon, especially for thirsty 
monks and nuns. Then the five traditional Indian 'medicines' of ghee, oil, butter/cheese, 
honey and sugar were allowed in the afternoon as a 'tonic', to be used for such reasons as 
when a monk or nun had been working hard, when it was very cold, or when they had 
received insufficient almsfood that morning. Clear meat or bean broths are allowed m the 
afternoon for very sick monks or nuns. Drinks like tea, herbal infusions, ginger, cocoa 
and coffee are also allowable in the afternoon as much as a monk or nun requires. Milk, 
however, is the subject of some controversy. Some monks say it is allowable in the 
afternoon, some say it isn't and our tradition says it 'aint. 

Whatever is allowable and what is not and when, a good monk or nun always remembers 
the WHY of eating. The following verses of the Buddha are to be reflected upon 
whenever taking nourishment and they are heard recited at Bodhinyana before every meal 
by one of the monks: 

"Wisely reflecting 
We use this almsfood, 

Not for fun, 

Not for pleasure, 

Not for fattening and 
Not for beautification. 

But only for the maintenance and 
Nourishment of this body, 

For keeping it healthy, 

For helping with the holy life, 

Thinking thus: 

I will allay hunger without overeating, 

So that I may continue to live 
Blamelessly and at ease." 

Ajahn Brahmavamso 

(Newsletter, July-September 1990, Buddhist Society of Western Australia.) 


VINAYA 


WHAT THE BUDDHA SAY ABOUT EATING MEAT 


Ajahn Brahmavamso 


Since the very beginning of Buddhism over 2500 years ago, Buddhist monks and nuns 
have depended on almsfood. They were, and still are, prohibited from growing their own 
food, storing their own provisions or cooking their own meals. Instead, every morning 
they would make their day's meal out of whatever was freely given to them by lay 
supporters. Whether it was rich food or coarse food, delicious or awful tasting it was to 
be accepted with gratitude and eaten regarding it as medicine. The Buddha laid down 
several rules forbidding monks from asking for the food that they liked. As a result, t ey 
would receive just the sort of meals that ordinary people ate - and that was often meat. 

Once, a rich and influential general by the name of Siha (meaning 'Lion') went to visit the 
Buddha. Siha had been a famous lay supporter of the Jain monks but he was so 
impressed and inspired by the Teachings he heard from the Buddha that he took refuge 
in the Triple Gem (i.e. he became a Buddhist). General Siha then invited the Buddha, 
together with the large number of monks accompanying Him, to a meal at his house in 
the city the following morning. In preparation for the meal, Siha told one of his servants 
to buy some meat from the market for the feast. When the Jain monks heard of their 
erstwhile patron's conversion to Buddhism and the meal that he was preparing for the 
Buddha and the monks, they were somewhat peeved: 

"Nowat the time many Nigartthas (Jain monks), waving their arms, tveremoaning 

Jnmcarriagemadtocarriagemad,Jkmcmsstoadtoaossroadinthedpt 'Todaya 

fatbeast, WedbySihathegeneml, ismadeintoamealfortherecluseGotamaCthe 

Buddha), the recluse Gotama makes use ofthis meat knowing that it was killed on 

purpose for him, that the deed was done for his sake [1J. 

Siha was making the ethical distinction between buying meat already prepared for sale 
and ordering a certain animal to be killed, a distinction which is not obvious to many 
westerners but which recurs throughout the Buddha's own teachings. Then, to clarify the 
position on meat eating to the monks, the Buddha said. 

"Monks, Iallowyoufsh and meat that are quitepure in three reflects: iftheyarenot 

seen, heaniorsuspectedtohawbeenMledonpiirposeforarno>'ik.But,youshouldnot 

knowingly make use of meat killed on purpose for you." [2] 

There are many places in the Buddhist scriptures which tell of the Buddha and his monks 
being offered meat and eating it. One of the most interesting of these passages occurs m 
the introductory story to a totally unrelated rule (Nissaggiya Pacittiya 5) and the 
observation that the meat is purely incidental to the main theme of the story emphasizes 
the authenticity of the passage: 
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VINAYA - WHAT THE BUDDHA SAY ABOUT EATING MEAT 

Uppalavanna (meaning 'she of the lotus-like complexion') was one of the two chief 
female disciples of the Buddha. She was ordained as a nun while still a young woman and 
soon became fully enlightened. As well as being an arahant (enlightened) she also 
possessed various psychic powers to the extent that the Buddha declared her to be 
foremost among all the women in this field. Once, while Uppalavanna was meditating 
alone in the afternoon in the 'Blind-Men's Grove', a secluded forest outside of the city of 
Savatthi, some thieves passed by. The thieves had just stolen a cow, butchered it and 
were escaping with the meat. Seeing the composed and serene nun, the chief of the 
thieves quickly put some of the meat in a leaf-bag and left it for her. Uppalavanna picked 
up the meat and resolved to give it to the Buddha. Early next morning, having had the 
meat prepared, she rose into the air and flew to where the Buddha was staying, in the 
Bamboo Grove outside of Rajagaha, over 200 kilometres as the crow (or nun?) flies! 
Though there is no specific mention of the Buddha actually consuming this meat, 
obviously a nun of such high attainments would certainly have known what the Buddha 
ate. 

However there are some meats which are specifically prohibited for monks to eat: human 
meat, for obvious reasons; meat from elephants and horses as these were then considered 
royal animals; dog meat - as this was considered by ordinary people to be disgusting; and 
meat from snakes, lions, tigers, panthers, bears and hyenas - because one who had just 
eaten the flesh of such dangerous jungle animals was thought to give forth such a smell 
as to draw forth revenge from the same species! 

Towards the end of the Buddha's life, his cousin Devadatta attempted to usurp the 
leadership of the Order of monks. In order to win support from other monks, Devadatta 
tried to be more strict than the Buddha and show Him up as indulgent. Devadatta 
proposed to the Buddha that all the monks should henceforth be vegetarians. The 
Buddha refused and repeated once again the regulation that he had established years 
before, that monks and nuns may eat fish or meat as long as it is not from an animal 
whose meat is specifically forbidden, and as long as they had no reason to believe that the 
animal was slaughtered specifically for them. 

The Vinaya, then, is quite clear on this matter. Monks and nuns may eat meat. Even the 
Buddha ate meat. Unfortunately, meat eating is often seen by westerners as an indulgence 
on the part of the monks. Nothing could be further from the truth - I was a strict 
vegetarian for three years before I became a monk. In my first years as a monk in North- 
East Thailand, when I bravely faced many a meal of sticky rice and boiled frog (the whole 
body bones and all), or rubbery snails, red-ant curry or fried grasshoppers -1 would have 
given ANYTHING to be a vegetarian again! On my first Christmas in N.E. Thailand an 
American came to visit the monastery a week or so before the 25th. It seemed too good 
to be true, he had a turkey farm and yes, he quickly understood how we lived and 
promised us a turkey for Christmas. He said that he would choose a nice fat one 
especially for us .... and my heart sank. We cannot accept meat knowing it was killed 
especially for monks. We refused his offer. So I had to settle for part of the villager's 
meal - frogs again. 


VINAYA - WHAT THE BUDDHA SAY ABOUT EATING MEAT 

Monks may not exercise choice when it comes to food and that is much harder than 
being a vegetarian. Nonetheless, we may encourage vegetarianism and if our lay 
supporters brought only vegetarian food and no meat, well ... monks may not complain 
either! May you take the hint and be kind to animals. 

Refs: 

[1] Book of the Discipline, Vol. 4, p324 

[2] Ibid, p325 

Ajahn Brahmavamso 

(Newsletter, April-June 1990, Buddhist Society of Western Australia.) 
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YINAYA 


ORDINATION OF WOMEN 
Ajahn Brahmavamso 

Sister Rocana left Bodhinyana Monastery recently to take a 'higher' ordination in 
England. As I mentioned in the 'Sangha News' article, she visited Thailand en-route and 
was rather disappointed at what she saw of the, opportunities for nuns there. The place of 
women in Theravada monasticism is a problem no less prickly than some of the native 
bushes here in the monastery! But it cannot be avoided. It can only be understood in 
relation to the VINAYA, the body of monastic rules and regulations established by the 
Buddha which are binding on every Buddhist monk and nun. Thus in this fifth article in 
the series I will discuss the ORDINATION OF WOMEN. 

'Bhikkhu' is the name which denotes a fully ordained Buddhist monk. The term literally 
means one who depends on alms. Correspondingly, a 'Bhikkhuni' is a fully ordained 
Buddhist nun. During his lifetime, the Buddha established thriving communities of both 
bhikkhus and bhikkhunis. However, not only did the Buddha lay down more rules of 
discipline for the bhikkhunis, 311 as against the bhikkhus' 227, but he also made it more 
difficult for them to be ordained. 

To become a bhikkhuni a woman had to begin by asking for 'ordination' as a 
sikkhamana (meaning a woman in training) before an assembly of at least 5 bhikkhunis. 
Her training consisted of 6 rules: the Five Precepts, the third of which being extended to 
complete celibacy, plus abstaining from eating outside of the morning time. Only when 
she had kept these six rules UNBROKEN FOR TWO YEARS could she, with the 
permission of her parents and husband, take higher ordination as a bhikkhuni. Should 
she break a precept then she would begin her period of training anew. Having completed 
her training, she should then seek an experienced bhikkhuni of at least 12 years standing 
to be her preceptor. A preceptor has to be agreed upon as such by the local community 
of bhikkhunis before she may ordain another and even then, she may only ordain one 
candidate every other year, the candidate is first ordained in a formal meeting of at least 
five bhikkhunis and afterwards this 'ordination on one side' is confirmed before a formal 
meeting of at least five bhikkhus. Only then is she a fully ordained nun according to 
Therevada tradition. 

The Bhikkhuni Sangha flourished for many centuries and spread throughout South and 
East Asia. It seems to have died out in Sri Lanka in the 11 th century C.E. (according to 
Professor Malalasekera) mainly due to the civil turmoil coming from invasion and war. 
The fact that the Bhikkhuni Sangha was not re-established in the last decades of the 11 th 
century when Sri Lanka was again peaceful strongly suggests that there were few if any 
bhikkhunis in neighbouring lands, such as India or Burma, who could be invited to Sri 
Lanka to re-establish the tradition. For, as explained above, to ordain another bhikkhuni 
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VINAYA - ORDINATION OF WOMEN 


one requires a minimum of five existing bhikkhunis; once their number drops to below 
five then the Institution is doomed. 

For many centuries the Buddhists in Sri Lanka, Thailand and Burma have assumed that 
the Order of Bhikkhunis died out ages ago and that it is impossible to revive. I o 
compensate for this, other female monastic traditions have been established by the 
monks to help give the opportunity to women to live a simple meditative life. Such an 
Order is that of the white robed nuns of Thailand keeping the 8 Precepts and such a nun 
was Sister Rocana. But being a later addition, this ordination lacks the status of having 
been established by the Buddha and lacks the authority of an ancient tradition and thus 
social and cultural prejudices have been able to take root and prevail. For this reason 
many senior monks, such as Ajahn Sumedho in England for example have attempted to 
revive and build upon the female novice ordination. Though still less than a bhikkhuni, a 
female novice wears brown and essentially keeps 10 precepts, the last of which is 
abstaining from the use or possession of money. Thus a female novice is more of a 
renunciant than the white robed Thai nun, and, wearing robes similar in appearance to 
those of a monk, she may get more of the respect she deserves. 

There has even been much discussion recently, that is in the last decade or so, that it may 
be possible to revive the full bhikkhuni ordination. There are bhikksums of the Mahayana 
tradition in Taiwan and Hong Kong. 'Bhikksum' is merely the Sanskrit (the language of 
Mahayana) equivalent to our 'Bhikkhuni'. If it turns out that the ordination procedure 
used by the Mahayana bhikksunis contains the vital ingredient of a formal resolution, put 
three times to a gathering of at least 5 bhikkhunis, informing those gathered that the 
candidate wishes for ordination as a bhikkhuni and asking their approval, then the 
ordination is probably valid by Therevada standards. Should this be so, and I have no 
information on this at present, then we may see the full female counterpart of the monks 
restored to the Theravada tradition. 

Whatever the technicalities, one should always keep in mind the old English proverb: 
"Where there is a will, there is a way". I am often amazed to see how far rules can be bent 
under the weight of compassion. All it needs is the motive for doing the bending, and 
that motive will increase as do the numbers of women who show by their example a 
willingness to surrender to a renunciant's life. 


Ajahn Brahmavamso 

(BSWA Newsletter, January-March 1990) 


VINAYA 

MONKS AND WOMEN, NUNS AND MEN 
Ajahn Brahmavamso 


One of the important rules of Vinaya, for Buddhist monks as well as nuns, is the 
prohibition of a monk to be alone with women, and a nun to be alone with men. This is 
not just a rule for strict monks and nuns, but a rule which the Buddha made obligatory 
for all monks and nuns. Since this is a rule which often comes up, I will explain it at 
length in this Vinaya article. 


In the introduction to one of the rules ("Aniyata" 1) found in the Vinayapitaka, there 
occurs the following story: 

"At one time the Enlightened One, the Lord, was staying at Savatthi in 
Anathapindika'sPark, intheJetaGrove. ThmtheVerierabteUdayinappmached 
thisgiH(anewlyrnarried daughter ofoneofVen Uduyin's supporters) and hating 
i 11 1 _i it/ti inasecret 


placeunasuutuuvu, LAjnOVrU&rUXM, ~ o 

therightUme... Visakha(thefamoushyivomandiscpk)sawtheVmerableUdayin 
sitting together uMh that girl, one man and one uuman, in aseeretplaceoriaseeluded 
convenient seat. Seeing this, she said to the Venerable Udayin: 'This is not proper, 
honouredsir, itisnotsuitable, thMhemastershcMldsittogetheruMh womenfolk, one 
man and one woman, in a secretplace on a secluded, convenierUseat. Although the 
masterhasnodesireforPatPing (sexualintenxncrse), unbdievingpecplearedi ; ffkultto 

convince." The Venerable Udayin took no heed ofVisakha Visakha told this 

mattertothemonks... The monks became vexed, annoyed and angry and told the 
mattertotheLord... TheLord mbukedVen. Udayin: 'Now canyon, foolish man, sit 
together with iwmenfolk, one man and one woman, in a secretplace on a secluded, 


..."(The Lord Buddha then laid down a rule explaining...) 

Asecretplace'means secretfiorn the eye, secretfromtheear. Secretfromtheeyemeans 
if (the monk) coveringhiseye, raising his eyebrow, raising his head, he(theonkxjker)is 
unabktosee(themonk).Secretfromt^er)isunabletohear 
ordinary speech. 'Asecludedseat'meansUissecludedbyawall, orbyadoor, orbya 
screen, or by a screen wall or by a treeorbyapillar or by a sack or it is concealed by„ 
anything whatsoever. 'Gjnioriient'nieans it ispossibk to indid^insexualiniercourse. 

(from the Pali Text Society's Book of the Discipline, Vol l, p 330ff) 


The following rule, "Aniyata” 2, is similar to the first, which I have just described, with 
the only change being that this time Venerable Udayin sat down with that same girl, just 
the two of them, in a secret place (secret from the eye, secret from the ear), that was not a 
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secluded place (by a wall etc) nor a convenient place (for sexual intercourse). Again when 
Visakha spotted Venerable Udayin and the girl alone together, she rebuked the monk: 

"This, bonouredsir, isnotright, il is notsuitableforthe master to sit togetherwith 
womenfolk, ommanaridoneiuornan, inasecretplace. Although, bonouredsir, ihe 
masterhasm)desmifor1hcttMng(herertfenirg unbdieangpecpleatehard 

to convince." 

Again Ven. Udayin took no heed of Visakha's complaint, so she told the monks who told 
the Lord Buddha. The Buddha then rebuked Ven. Udayin and condemned such 
behaviour by establishing another rule for monks. 

The above quotations, directly from the Vinayapitaka, show the danger of a monk being 
alone with women, especially inside a room, car or building. These rules were repeated in 
the nuns' Vinaya, prohibiting a nun being alone with men for similar reasons. In today s 
society where allegations of sexual abuse are rife, and are often just one person's word 
against another's, keeping these important rules is more than just a protection from the 
opportunity for abuse, but also a guard against the suspicions spread by the malicious. 
Suspicions, even when untrue, are so difficult to disprove. As the wise laywoman Visakha 
said "Even if the Venerable monk or nun has no desire for that thing, unbelieving 
people are hard to convince". 

Knowing this rule now, may we help all Buddhist monks and nuns keep their precepts 
well and thus help prevent allegations that are damaging to all. Please avoid being alone 
with a monk if you are a woman and if you are a man, avoid being alone with a nun. 
Thank you. 


Ajahn Brahmavamso 

(From: Newsletter, July-October 1997, 

The Buddhist Society of Western Australia, Perth, Australia) 


VINAYA 

OWNERSHIP AND ADMINISTRATION OF MONASTERIES 
Ajahn Brahmavamso 

Vinaya is the name for the body of monastic rules and traditions that are binding on 
every Buddhist monk and nun. The Vinaya was established by the Buddha himself and is 
now preserved in written form, both in the ancient Indian languages and in English 
translation. 

With so many new people having come into the Society in the last few years, many of our 
members and friends know very little about the rules of discipline of the monastic 
community. It is important for the lay community to have an understanding of these 
rules to ensure that we do not behave in any way which is offensive to the Sangha nor 
which could create difficulty for them. We have therefore decided to reprint a series of 
articles in this and forthcoming newsletters, which were written by Ajahn Brahm a 
number of years ago. 

Ownership and Administration of Monasteries: 

In the time of the Buddha, when a lay Buddhist offered lands of buildings, or money for 
such things, to establish a monastery, they would dedicate it to The Sangha of the Four 
Quarters Present and Yet to Come. The Sangha of the four quarters present and yet to 
come means ALL properly ordained monks and nuns. This would include all legitimate 
Buddhist monks and nuns, of all nationalities and sects. Today it would probably include 
most Chinese Mahayana monks and nuns (bhiksus and bhiksunis) but it would exclude 
some Tibetan lamas and most Zen roshis, the married ones at least! Thus the owners of 
the monastery are the worldwide and "timewide" community of monks and nuns. 

The administrators of the monastery were those monks or nuns who lived there. They 
would meet regularly to make any decisions concerning their monastery and all such 
decisions had to be unanimous. But there are many rules of Vinaya which restrict what 
the resident monastics may do, in order to safeguard the monastery from corrupt monks. 
For example, they can't decide to give Sangha property away (unless it is trifling), nor to 
divide up the goods among themselves, (then disrobing, selling up, and moving to 
Majorca!). The community at a monastery is bound to preserve and maintain in good 
order all Sangha property, holding it in trust for the monastics now and in the future. 


In large monasteries, and some had thousands of monks and nuns, the community would 
delegate some of its responsibilities to competent monks and nuns. Thus there would be 
a monk in charge of allocating lodgings, and one in charge of building and maintenance. 
Ven. Maha Moggalana, one of the Buddha's two chief monk disciples, was perhaps the 
most effective of the building monks. Once the Buddha commissioned him, with the 
assistance of 500 monks, to build the grandiose dwelling called the "Migaramatu Pasada 
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at Savatthi, with funds donated by the foremost female lay disciple Visakha. This 
monastic dwelling had two stories, each with 500 rooms pinnacled with gold! Because of 
Ven. Maha Moggalana's psychic powers (they didn't have cranes and bulldozers then) it 
took only 9 months to complete. It makes our efforts at Bodhinyana look puny. 

In conclusion, in the time of the Buddha, the resident monastic community ran their 
monastery in every respect, maintaining it in good order for the benefit of all monks and 
nuns, now and in the future. And monastics did get involved in the building, although 
only now and again. The famous monasteries in ancient India, such as the Jeta Grove 
outside of Savatthi where the Buddha spent 19 rains retreats, were owned by the Sangha 
and run by the monks - there was no Buddhist Society of Savatthi! Then there was no 
need. 


Ajahn Brahmavamso 

(BSWA Newsletter, October-December 1995) 
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